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SUMMARY 


Wheat  &  Feedgrains  -  Assessment  of  the  1975/76  world  supply-demand 
situation  for  wheat  and  feedgrains  remains  imchanged  from  last  month's 
report.     World  wheat  production  continues  to  be  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately 339  million  metric  tons  (MT)  and  the  estimate  for  feedgrain 
production  stands  at  582  million  MT.     Likewise,  no  revisions  have 
been  made  in  the  estimates  for  world  trade  volumes  for  these  grains 
which  remain  as  follows:    wheat  -  75.8  million  MT  and  feedgrains  - 
77.8  million  MT. 

Rice  -  Estimated  data  for  world  rice  production  and  trade  is  unchanged 
from  last  month's  assessment.     Reports  as  of  mid-February  confirm  that 
this  year's  rice  production  should  reach  approximately  3^7  million  MT, 
a  new  world  record  which  exceeds  last  year's  record  outturn  by  6  per- 
cent . 

Cotton  -  Small  weather-related  declines  in  the  1975/76  cotton  crops 
in  Mexico,  Iran — and  particularly  the  USSR — further  reduced  the  1975/76 
world  cotton  production  estimate  to  5^.9  million  bales.     Foreign  cotton 
acreage  in  1976/77  could  rise  h  percent  based  on  December  conditions. 
U.S.  cotton  export  sales  turned  up  sharply  in  January. 

Oilseeds  -World  production  of  oilseeds  in  1975  is  estimated  at  95-5 
million  metric  tons,  up  200,000  tons  from  December's  estimate.  The 
increase  primarily  reflects  upward  revisions  of  harvest  estimates  for 
Brazil's  soybean  and  Argentina's  and  Uruguay's  flaxseed  crops.  In 
1976  production  of  soybeans  in  Brazil  is  forecast  at  11.3  million  tons 
compared  to  1975 's  revised  estimate  of  9.7  million  tons. 

Export s / Import s  -  U.S.  agricultural  exports  in  fiscal  1976  may  slightly 
exceed  the  $21.6  billion  exported  in  fiscal  1975.     This  total  is 
slightly  below  the  $22.7  billion  fo  recast  in  November  because  of  a 
decline  in  price  prospects.     Export  volume  of  major  bulk  commodities 
should  total  about  105  million  metric  tons  -  slightly  over  the  fiscal 
19lh  record  and  a  fifth  above  1975 's  total. 

Wheat  and  feedgrain  exports  are  expected  to  reach  record  volumes  of 
over  36  million  and  over  hk  million  metric  tons,  respectively.  Soy- 
bean exports  could  reach  fiscal  197^ 's  record  of  ih  million  tons. 
Cotton,  tobacco,  oilcake  and  meal  exports  are  expected  to  remain  near 
fiscal  1975  volumes.     Rice  and  vegetable  oil  shipments  will  decline. 
Shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union  will  show  the  greatest  increase  in  fiscal 
1976,  and  exports  to  Eastern  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  South  Asia  will 
increase  also. 

The  value  of  fiscal  1976  U.S.  agricultural  imports  is  expected  to  ex- 
ceed last  year's  $9.58  billion.     The  agricultural  trade  balance  is 
thus  expected  to  exceed  $12  billion  in  fiscal  1976  and  to  be  the 
largest  surplus  ever . 
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Exchange  Rates  -  Two  of  the  five  major  charted  currencies  remained 
steady  during  the  past  two  months  period  —  the  Japanese  yen  and 
British  pound.     The  U.S.  dollar  gained  only  as  compared  with  the 
Italian  lira  which  moved  slightly  lower.     The  Dutch  Guilder  and  German 
Mark  advanced.     (Chart  page  38). 

Transportation  (Ocean)  -January  ocean  transportation  rates  were  lower 
to  al-L  three  charted  ports  (Japan  -  Trieste  -  Rotterdam)  -  (Chart  page 
36). 

(Rail )  -  With  the  beginning  of  the  U.S.  planting  season  in  major 
agricultural  states  both  rail  car  shortages  and  car  loadings  for  January 
were  on  the  increase.     (Chart  page  35). 
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WORLD  WEATHER  AND  CROP  SUMMARY 


HIGHLIGHTS :     The  U.S.  Great  Plains  continues  to  be  the  major  agricultural 
trouble  spot... dry  weather  persists.     Potentially  damaging  cold  in  early 
February  caught  some  wheat  in  the  USSR  with  little  or  no  snow  cover. . .but 
this  problem  was  limited  mostly  to  the  southeast  part  of  their  winter 
wheat  area.     In  general,  snow  cover  has  been  above  normal  in  the  USSR. 
Winter  rains  have  been  sparse  in  Malaysia,  India  and  Sri  Lanka  with  only 
a  few  isolated  spots  receiving  anything  of  consequence.     Widespread  storms 
and  floods  ravished  major  crop  areas  of  South  Africa  and  Lesotho. 

WEATHER:     January  and  the  first  half  of  February  have  been  exceptionally 
wet  in  Australia.     Dry  spots  have  been  limited  to  coastal  districts  of 
South  Australia  and  Victoria  and  the  interior  of  Western  Australia. 
Temperatures  approximated  mid-summer  normals. 

In  Brazil,  January  was  very  dry  in  the  northeast;  however,  rainfall  has 
picked  up  considerably  in  February.     Rainfall  has  tended  to  be  above 
normal  in  Sao  Paulo  and  the  states  to  the  south.     Temperatures  for  the 
most  part  have  been  near  normal. 

January  was  wet  (mostly  5  to  10  inches)  and  a  little  cooler  than  usual  in 
the  major  agricultural  regions  in  northern  Argentina.     February  has  been 
quite  dry. 

Widespread  storms  and  floods  ravished  Lesotho  and  vast  areas  of  Transvaal, 
Natal,  and  Orange  Free  State  Provinces  of  South  Africa. 

Drought  intensified  over  much  of  the  central  and  southern  Great  Plains  of 
the  U.S.,  while  heavy  precipitation  in  early  February  broke  the  prolonged 
dry  spell  in  most  of  the  U.S.  southwest. 

Mid-winter  temperatures  averaged  above  normal  in  western  Europe  coupled 
with  above  normal  precipitation  in  the  north.     January  precipitation  was 
well  below  normal  in  the  western  Mediterranean  region  including  much  of 
North  Africa;  however,  there  have  been  several  days  of  good  rains  in 
February.     Eastern  Europe  and  the  USSR  were  wetter  than  usual  except  for 
southern  Romania,  Albania,  and  Bulgaria.     Temperatures  were  above  normal 
as  a  rule — then  turned  much  colder  in  early  February. 

The  Philippines  were  wet  except  for  the  northwest  coast  of  Luzon.     On  the 
other  hand,  rainfall  was  unusually  light  in  Malaysia. 

In  China  January  was  dry  in  the  north  with  the  only  precipitation  of 
consequence  falling  in  several  south  China  provinces.     Temperatures  were 
a  little  less  cold  than  usual  in  the  north  while  a  bit  colder  than  usual 
in  the  south.     Snow,  sleet,  and  rain  in  Peking  on  February  12  was  the 
first  precipitation  there  in  several  months. 
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Much  of  Pakistan  had  good  January  rainfall.     India  had  isolated  spots 
of  1  to     1-1/2  inches  of  rain  in  the  north  but  most  of  the  country  had 
little  or  nothing.     Sri  Lanka  was  exceptionally  dry. 

CROPS:     Unseasonable  warmth  and  continued  dryness  increased  stress  on 
hard  red  winter  wheat  and  other  crops  in  much  of  the  central  and  southern 
Great  Plains  of  the  United  States.     Heavy  precipitation  in  early  February 
brought  considerable  relief  to  the  crops  in  much  of  the  U.S.  southwest. 

Mid-winter  snow  cover  tended  to  be  above  average  in  the  USSR  and  provided 
protection  from  cold  to  winter  grains.     However,  the  southeast  portion  of 
the  winter  wheat  region  experienced  potentially  damaging  cold  in  early 
February  with  snow  cover  briefly  inadequate  in  part  of  the  area.  Snow 
depth  increased  considerably  in  most  of  the  spring  wheat  region. 

January  rains  benefitted  winter  wheat  in  parts  of  Pakistan.     India  had 
only  isolated  areas  of  worthwhile  rain  in  the  wheat  region  of  the  north. 
Elsewhere  in  India,  Sri  Lanka,  and  Malaysia,  the  prolonged  dry  spell  has 
caused  much  concern  for  crops. 

Winter  rains  have  been  adequate  to  sustain  grains  in  most  of  the  western 
Mediterranean  region  despite  extended  periods  of  dry  weather.     Turkey  has 
had  excellent  conditions  for  winter  wheat  and  conditions  improved  in 
Syria . 

In  Eastern  Europe  wintering  crops  received  above  normal  precipitation  and 
snow  cover  appeared  to  be  adequate  during  periods  of  cold  weather. 
Although  there  has  been  little  snow  cover  in  Western  Europe  temperatures 
remained  relatively  mild      Freezing  and  thawing  have  been  the  biggest 
hazard  to  crops. 

Temperatures  have  moderated  from  early  winter  cold  in  south  China,  favor- 
ing growth  and  development  of  crops.     Winter  wheat  in  the  north  has  been 
exposed  to  typical  cool,  dry  mid-winter  weather  and  would  be  helped  by 
general  precipitation. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere  February  rainfall  has  reduced  stress  on  crops 
in  much  of  Northeast  Brazil.     Elsewhere  in  Brazil,  especially  in  the 
major  agricultural  areas  of  the  south,  crops  have  benefitted  from  a  good 
balance  of  rain  and  sunshine.     Generous  January  rains  arrested  decline  of 
Argentine  crops  and  provided  moisture  to  sustain  surviving  crops  through 
the  relatively  dry  weather  that  has  been  experienced  in  February. 

Weeks  of  persistent  heavy  rains  and  flooding  have  caused  extensive  damage 
to  crops  in  South  Africa,  especially  corn  and  sorghum,  and  threatens 
crops  in  Lesotho. 


FAS:FCA:R&S 
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200-MILE  FISHING  ZONE 


The  Lav-of-the-Sea  Conference  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  New  York  at  the 
United  Nations  from  March  5  to  May  !•     It  is  generally  assumed — both  in  the 
EC  and  the  U.S. — that  the  "go  ahead"  for  a  iiniversal  200-iiiile  fishing  limit 
will  be  a  consensus  at  this  meeting. 

The  EC  Commission  is  pushing  for  a  common  fisheries  policy  for  the  Nine. 
It  also  recognizes  that  such  a  limit  will  seriously  damage  all  the  EC 
fleets,  to  the  tune  of  nearly  $200  million  annually  in  lost  catches,  by 
denying  them  access  to  major  North  Atlantic  deep-sea  fishing  groiinds.  All 
EC  countries  will  have  to  reduce  their  catches  sharply,  putting  many 
trawlers  out  of  business,  with  the  worst  hit  being  Germany  and  Britain. 
These  countries  now  catch  6l%  and  3^%  respectively,  of  their  total  fish 
volume  in  waters  within  200  miles  of  non-EC  coasts.     Britain  also  will 
suffer  considerably  because  almost  60%  of  the  likely  new  EC  fishing  zone 
will  be  within  Britain's  200-mile  limit. 

FAS:FCA:SPD 

SOURCE:     UK  Economist /Washington  Star 


WORLD  FOOD  PROGRAM  PLEDGING  CONFERENCE 
FOR  19TT-T8  BIENNIUM  HELD 


The  World  Food  Program  was  established  in  19^3  by  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.     It  provides  food  to  developing 
countries  for  economic  and  social  development  projects  and  for  emergency 
purposes.     Special  emphasis  is  given  to  projects  related  to  maternal 
health,  pre-school  child  feeding,  and  to  labor  intensive  and  rural 
development  projects,  preferably  in  the  least-developed  and  the  most 
severely  affected  countries. 

Beginning  with  an  annual  target  of  $33  million  in  1963  for  its  first 
three-year  trial  period,  the  pledge  target  for  the  1977-78  biennium  has 
grown  to  $750  million.     The  1977-78  biennial  Pledging  Conference  was  held 
February  U,  1976,  in  New  York.     At  that  Conference  ^+5  countries  pledged 
$523  million,  which  if  added  to  pledges  which  are  expected  to  be  announced 
later  by  a  number  of  major  and  other  donors,  may  reach  $735  million  at 
the  end  of  1978. 

Of  those  countries  making  pledges  February        the  United  States'  pledge 
of  $188  million  was  the  largest.     The  U.S.  pledge  is  composed  of  $155 
million  in  commodities,  $30  million  in  shipping  services,  and  $3  million 
in  cash.     The  second  largest  pledge  was  made  by  Canada  at  $150  million — 
$130  million  in  commodities  and  $20  million  in  cash.     Canada  indicated  it 
would  be  willing  to  consider  at  the  appropriate  time  the  possibility  of  a 
supplementary  pledge.     The  third  largest  pledge  was  $50  million  in  cash  by 
Saudi  Arabia.     Of  the  total  pledge  figure  of  $523  million,  commodities 
represent  $377  million,  cash  $ll6  million,  and  services  $30  million. 
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WORLD  GRAIN  SITUATION 


WHEAT  &  FEEDGRAINS  -  World  grain  production  estimate  for  19T5/T6  re- 
mains approximately  922  million  metric  tons  (MT),  up  slightly  from 
last  year's  short  crop  but  over  50  million  MT  belov  the  record  of 
1973/7^.     An  unusually  poor  crop  in  the  Soviet  Union,  now  officially 
estimated  at  iho  million  MT,  has  prevented  what  might  have  been  a 
fairly  large  increase  in  world  grain  stocks. 

Aggregate  trade  estimates  remain  unchanged  from  last  month's  report 
at  approximately  15^  million  MT,  up  over  l6  million  MT  from  last  year. 
The  major  new  development  this  past  month  has  been  the  considerable 
wheat  import  activity  on  the  part  of  Brazil.     Total  wheat  commitments 
from  the  U.S.  now  stand  at  2.5  million  MT,  compared  to  around  700,000 
MT  shipped  during  all  of  197^/75.    Wheat  imports  this  year  from  all 
sources  to  Brazil  are  expected  to  reach  3.8  million  MT,  up  from  about 
2.0  million  MT  in  197^/75- 

Reports  through  February  10  indicate  that  prospects  for  this  year's 
winter  grain  crops  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  outside  the  United  States 
are  slightly  better  than  normal  for  this  time  of  year  and  significantly 
improved  from  the  conditions  of  a  year  ago.     The  dominant  feature  of 
the  current  winter  grain  situation  is  Western  Europe,  where  the  1976 
crops  are  generally  off  to  a  very  good  start.     Outside  of  West  Europe, 
overall  conditions  are  satisfactory  and  roughly  comparable  to  a  year 
ago  at  this  time.     Soil  moisture  conditions  are  generally  improved  in 
North  Africa,  but  are  slightly  below  normal  in  parts  of  India  and 
China.     In  the  U.S.S.R.,  winter  grain  plantings  have  been  expanded, 
but  some  areas  may  suffer  from  somewhat  higher  than  normal  winterkill, 
and  earlier  deficiencies  in  soil  moisture. 

Throughout  almost  all  of  the  winter  grain  producing  regions  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  significant  increases  in  planted  area  were  achieved 
this  past  autumn.     Generally,  these  increases  will  mean  smaller  area 
of  spring  grain  plantings  rather  than  any  significant  increase  in  total 
grain  area  for  the  1976  crop.     In  most  of  Europe,  including  parts  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  generally  poor  planting  conditions  in  the  fall  of  197^ 
had  caused  a  considerable  shortfall  in  normal  winter  grain  plantings 
and  led  to  unusually  large  plantings  of  lower  yielding  spring  grains. 
This  year's  higher  proportion  of  winter  grains  should,  therefore,  con- 
tribute to  somewhat  higher  yields  and  outturn. 
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In  contrast  to  last  year,  mild  temperatures,  sufficient  rainfall  and 
good  soil  conditions  prevailed  throughout  the  autumn  tilling  and  sow- 
ing season  in  all  but  a  few  areas.     Regions  normally  affected  by 
severe  winter  temperatures  have,  for  the  most  part,  benefited  by 
enough  snow  cover  to  prevent  serious  winterkill  and  add  to  soil  mois- 
ture.    In  those  areas  where  prospects  could  be  somewhat  unfavorable, 
the  cause  is  either  a  failure  of  autumn  and  early  winter  rains  to 
overcome  the  severe  soil  moisture  deficiency  which  had  arisen  in 
earlier  1975,  as  is  the  case  in  sections  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  or  a  de- 
velopment of  subnormal  rainfall  conditions  in  the  post-planting  phase, 
such  as  occurred  in  India. 

RICE  -  With  the  bulk  of  the  northern  hemisphere's  rice  crop  harvested, 
world  production  is  now  estimated  at  347  million  MT  (paddy),  up  6 
percent  from  the  year  earlier  harvest.     This  year's  estimate  for  the 
major  Asian  producers,  now  placed  at  a  record  282  million  MT,  reflects 
excellent  growing  conditions  in  that  part  of  the  world.     For  example, 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  (PRC)  anticipates  an  outturn  of  120 
million  MT,  slightly  larger  than  last  year's  record  harvest.  India, 
the  world's  second  largest  producer,  has  experienced  a  near-perfect 
monsoon  which  has  boosted  its  prospects  to  about  69  million  MT,  6 
percent  above  the  1973  record.     In  the  European  Community  (EC), 
Australia,  and  Latin  America,  favorable  crop  conditions  this  year 
have  either  increased  or  held  production  at  last  year's  levels.  In 
the  U.S.,  rice  production  is  up  10  percent  over  last  year  to  a 
record  5.8  million  MT. 

With  respect  to  trade,  this  year's  record  crop  and  high  stock  levels 
in  some  major  importing  countries  have  led  to  a  declining  import  de- 
mand situation.     Total  imports  this  year  are  not  likely  to  exceed 
7.2  million  MT,   (milled  basis)  down  4  percent  from  a  year  ago.  The 
decline  in  import  demand  is  reflected  in  the  sluggishness  of  U.S. 
export  commitments  to  date.     Total  U.S.  rice  commitments,  as  of  the 
week  ending  February  1,  1976,  stood  at  899,100  MT,  compared  to  1.7 
million  MT  for  the  comparable  period  last  year.     Strong  demand  from 
Iran  and  large  purchases  by  Korea  contributed  to  about  one-half  of 
total  U.S.  rice  exports  for  1974/75.     In  contrast,  this  year  total 
U.S.  rice  exports  to  those  two  countries  are  expected  to  reach  only 
about  600,000  MT,  40  percent  under  last  year's  level. 
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CURRENT  U.S.   FEED  GRAINS.  WHEAT,  RICE  SITUATION 

Feed  Grains — Feed  grain  disappearance  in  1975/76  likely  will  be  14 
to  16  percent  above  last  year's  122  million  metric  tons.     The  current 
expansion  in  U.S.  livestock  and  poultry  feeding  and  the  projected 
record  volume  of  exports  should  use  up  most  of  the  increase  in  market 
supplies . 

U.S.  farmers  indicated  as  of  January  1  that  they  intend  to  plant  almost 
81  million  acres  (32.7  million  hectares)  to  corn  in  1976,  4  percent 
more  than  in  1975,  and  a  total  of  126  million  acres  (51  million  hectares) 
to  the  four  feed  grains   (corn,  sorghum,  oats,  and  barley),  2  percent  more 
than  in  1975.     These  intentions  suggest  that  another  large  crop  may  be 
in  the  making  this  year — if  weather  is  normal. 

Prices  of  No.   2  yellow  corn  at  Chicago  in  mid-February  were  around 
$2.70  per  bushel,  about  40  cents  below  a  year  earlier  but  a  little 
higher  than  the  harvest  lows  last  fall.     Between  now  and  spring 
planting,   there  could  be  some  further  modest  price  strength  because  of 
stepped-up  domestic  feeding  and  the  continued  heavy  export  pace.  The 
season-average  price  for  1975  crop  corn  received  by  farmers  is  currently 
estimated  at  about  $2.50  per  bushel,  compared  with  around  $3.00  last  year. 

Corn  stocks  in  all  positions  on  January  1  totaled  112.6  million  metric 
tons,  a  fifth  more  than  a  year  earlier.     Corn  disappearance  during 
October-December  1975  was  43.1  million  metric  tons,  11  percent  more  than 
in  the  same  quarter  of  1974.     Domestic  feed  use  at  28.9  million  metric 
tons  was  little  different  from  a  year  earlier.     Exports  of  11.5  million 
metric  tons  were  up  about  two-thirds.     Domestic  feeding  in  1975/76  is 
projected  to  increase  11-18  percent  and  exports  may  be  up  20-30  percent. 
Total  disappearance  likely  will  be  only  slightly  less  than  1975  production 
of  146.5  million  metric  tons,  which  would  result  in  a  continued  small 
carryover  this  fall  at  around  13-15.6  million  metric  tons. 

Stocks  of  sorghum  on  January  1,  at  12.1  million  metric  tons,  were  up  a 
fourth  from  a  year  earlier.     Stocks  of  barley  on  January  1  totaled  6 
million  metric  tons,  a  fifth  larger  than  a  year  earlier.     Oat  use  in 
July-December  1975  was  off  6  percent,  beginning  supplies  were  down 
slightly,  and  oat  prices  have  been  high  relative  to  other  feed  grains. 

Wheat — The  final  estimate  of  the  1975  U.S.  wheat  crop  shows  a  record  58 
million  metric  tons.     Combined  with  beginning  stocks  this  provides  a 
total  wheat  supply  for  1975/76  of  about  67  million  metric  tons,  the 
largest  since  the  early  1960's. 

Domestic  use  is  currently  projected  at  close  to  19.0  million  metric  tons, 
about  the  same  as  that  of  1974/75.     Food  use  and  seed  requirements  will 
expand  slightly  while  wheat  feeding  may  total  around  last  year's  level. 
Exports  continue  to  dominate  the  1975/76  wheat  crop  year.     Shipments  for 
the  July-December  period  totaled  a  near  record  18.8  million  metric  tons. 
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Wheat  prices  to  the  farmer  have  weakened  since  reaching  the  season's 
high  of  $151  per  metric  ton  in  September.     By  December,  farm  prices 
had  slipped  to  around  $125  per  metric  ton;  however,  prices  have 
recovered  in  recent  weeks  and  by  mid-February  were  averaging  over 
$130.     For  the  crop  year,  prices  are  expected  to  average  around  $128 
per  metric  ton  compared  with  $150  for  1974/75. 

Acreage  seeded  to  1976  winter  wheat  and  planting  intentions  for  the 
spring  crop  total  31.2  million  hectares,  the  largest  since  1953. 
Winter  wheat  acreage  at  23.1  million,  is  up  2  percent  from  a  year  ago 
while  spring  wheat  intentions  as  of  January  1  are  up  6  percent. 

Production  of  55.0  million  tons  plus  an  expected  carryover  of  around 
12  million  tons  would  combine  for  a  total  supply  in  1976/77  of  about 
67  million,  not  too  different  from  1975/ 76 's  supply.     Some  improvement 
is  expected  in  domestic  demand  as  wheat  feeding  expands. 

Rice — With  1975  rice  production  at  an  estimated  record  high  of  5.8 
million  metric  tons  (paddy)  1975/76  exports  will  possibly  be  10-15 
percent  below  last  year's  2.0  million  metric  tons   (milled  basis). 

Prices  have  weakened.     January  prices  at  the  farm  averaged  around  $175 
per  metric  ton  compared  with  a  loan  rate  of  $187.80.     This  is  the  first 
time  in  many  years  that  rice  prices  have  dropped  that  far  below  the  price 
support  loan.     However,  a  substantial  part  of  the  1976  rice  crop  is  not 
eligible  for  price  support  loans.     Prospects  for  a  recovery  in  rice 
prices  are  limited,  given  the  size  of  the  buildup  in  rice  stocks  this 
crop  year. 

New  rice  legislation  has  been  passed.     It  is  effective  for  the  1976  and 
1977  crop  and  provides  for  an  allotment  of  1.8  million  acres.  The 
bill  establishes  a  base  target  price  of  $176  per  ton  and  a  base  loan 
rate  of  around  $132  per  ton.     Both  prices  will  be  adjusted  for  changes 
in  the  index  of  cost  of  production  items,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage 
rates.     The  target  prices  may  also  be  adjusted  to  reflect  changes  in 
the  three-year  national  average  rice  yield. 
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WORLD  COTTON  SITUATION 


Prospects  for  a  17-percent  increase  in  U.S.  cotton  plantings  in  1976 
may  not  be  duplicated  overseas,  according  to  reports  from  U.S. 
Agricultural  Attaches.     Based  on  reports  from  16  important  foreign 
producing  countries,  total  foreign  cotton  area  in  1976/77  is  forecast 
at  68-69  million  acres  (4  percent)  above  the  65.7  million  planted  in 
1975/76.     Foreign  production  could  recover  even  more — perhaps  by  9 
percent — based  on  average  yields.     With  a  recovery  to  trendline 
consumption  in  prospect,  foreign  demand  for  U.S.  cotton  should  rise 
to  3.7  to  4.7  million  bales  from  the  3.0-3.5  million  bales  projected 
for  1975/76. 

The  mid-February  1975/76  world  cotton  production  estimate  was  lowered 
100,000  bales  to  54.9  million  bales  by  small  weather-related  declines 
in  Mexico,  Iran,  and  more  importantly  the  USSR,  where  1975/76  seed 
cotton  procurement  was  officially  placed  at  7.9  million  metric  tons, 
down  500,000  from  the  previous  season.     World  cotton  use  this  season 
continues  to  be  forecast  at  around  61  million  bales.     Foreign  countries 
will  account  for  about  two-thirds  and  the  U.S.  at  least  one-third  of 
the  projected  3  million-bale  increase  in  mill  use  this  season.     In  mid- 
February  the  outlook  was  for  world  stocks  to  be  reduced  by  6-6.5 
million  bales  to  24.0-24.5  million,  more  than  erasing  last  season's 
massive  5.2  million-bale  buildup.     Foreign  non-Communist  exporting 
countries  will  account  for  about  half  this  large  decline  and  the  U.S. 
another  1.9  million  bales. 

The  world  trade  forecast  for  1975/76  has  been  raised  slightly  to  17.9 
million  bales,  with  most  of  the  increase  pegged  for  foreign  exporting 
countries.     Shipments  from  those  countries  could  rise  as  much  as  1.5 
million  bales  above  last  season,  partially  offset  by  lower  U.S. 
exports,  still  forecast  at  3.0-3.5  million  bales,  down  from  3.9  in 
1974/75.     Halfway  through  the  marketing  year,  export  commitments 
totaled  2.7  million  bales. 

Foreign  cotton  prices,  after  gaining  about  10  cents  a  pound  from 
December  1  through  January  15,  were  marginally  lower  in  the  following 
four  weeks  as  selling  offers  increased  slightly  and  demand  in  the  Far 
East  slackened  prior  to  the  Chinese  New  Year  holiday.  Relatively 
greater  foreign  price  strength  in  that  period  pared  the  spread  between 
U.S.  and  foreign  prices  to  around  3  cents  by  the  end  of  January. 
Improved  U.S.  competitiveness  in  that  period  brought  export  sales 
for  1975/76  and  1976/77  delivery  in  the  four  weeks  ending  February  1 
to  650,000  bales,  almost  equalling  total  new  sales  in  the  previous  five 
months . 
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WORLD  DAIRY  SITUATION 


Important  factors  and  trends  characterize  the  present  world  dairy  situation. 
Nonfat  dry  milk  siirpluses  are  growing  and  1976  world  milk  output  is  fore- 
cast to  rise  almost  1  percent. 

Increased  milk  production  in  most  of  the  major  producing  countries  is  due 
mainly  to  higher  yield  per  cow  reflecting  cheaper  and  more  plentiful  feed 
supplies,  favorable  weather  conditions,  and  technological  advances.  There 
is  an  over-production  of  dairy  products  (particularly  nonfat  dry  milk  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  butter)  in  most  western  market  countries  where  rigid 
price  support  programs  exist. 

Consumption  is  falling.     Stocks  of  nonfat  dry  milk  are  heading  toward  an 
all-time  peak  of  more  than  1.7  million  metric  tons  with  the  EC  holding 
more  than  1  million  metric  tons.     There  is  stable  or  lower  consumption  per 
capita  of  most  dairy  products,  reflecting  recession-squeezed  consiomer  demand 
in  most  western  market  countries  and  rising  retail  prices. 

There  has  been  reduced  world  trade  in  dairy  products  since  197^  caused  by 
shrinking  import  demand  and  smaller  food  aid  programs.     The  EC-9  continues 
to  be  the  largest  trading  block  in  dairy  products.    EC  member  states 
dominate  the  trade  in  all  dairy  products  and  intra-EC  shipments  account 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  in  most  dairy  products. 

Oceania  (New  Zealand  and  Australia),  the  largest  trading  group  outside 
the  EC  is  recovering  from  the  dro-oght  in  1973-7^.     Following  the  accession 
of  the  U.K.  to  the  EC,  Oceania  intensified  its  search  for  alternative 
markets  in  Asia  and  Africa.     If  intra-EC  trade  is  excluded.  New  Zealand  is 
the  largest  international  supplier  of  dairy  products. 

Milk  output  in  1975  in  39  major  producing  countries  reached  a  record  of 
386  million  metric  tons,  up  nearly  0.5  percent  from  year-earlier  levels. 
The  1975  total  increase  in  milk  production  follows  from  widespread  moderate 
increases  among  countries  in  most  regions  of  the  world,  partially  offset  by 
declines  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Australia  and  several  European  countries. 

In  North  America  in  1975,  U.S.  milk  production  remained  at  about  the  same 
level  as  in  the  previous  two  years,  whereas  Canadian  milk  output  increased 
nearly  5  percent  iinder  stimulus  of  an  C$11.02  support  for  in-quota 
manufacturing  milk.     Milk  output  in  South  America  continues  a  steady  up- 
trend.    The  growth  rate  in  South  America  over  the  past  decade  has  been  the 
highest  of  any  region  reported.     Milk  production  in  the  EC-9  experienced 
a  relatively  small  growth  in  1975  due  largely  to  a  summer  drought.  Declines 
in  Belgium- Liixembourg,  Italy,  the  U.K.  and  ¥.  Germany  were  more  than  offset 
by  increases  in  Denmark,  France,  the  Netherlands  and  Ireland.     In  Eastern 
Europe  (excluding  the  USSR)  milk  production  declined  somewhat  after  rising 
steadily  in  the  past  few  years.     Soviet  milk  production  in  1975  was  slightly 
below  197^  mainly  attributable  to  a  shortage  of  feed  and  fodder. 
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WORLD  POULTRY  MD  EGGS  SITUATION 


POULTRY  MEAT  PRODUCTION  -  Profitability  improved  for  poultry  meat  production 
in  most  major  commercial  countries  by  the  siiramer  of  1975,  and  is  expected 
to  continue  favorable  during  the  first  half  of  19T6.     Although  feed 
product  price  ratios  had  not  increased  very  much  in  the  European  Community, 
there  was  much  more  optimism  in  late  1975  compared  with  the  last  half  of 
197^.     Total  world  poultry  meat  production  is  expected  to  reach  about 
15.2  million  metric  tons  in  1976 — approximately  k  percent  over  1975  levels. 
Broiler  production  is  forecast  to  increase  about  h  percent  to  9-9  million 
tons,  and  turkey  production  is  expected  to  reach  l.h  million  tons. 

The  U.S.  share  of  world  poultry  production  will  gain  slightly  in  1976 
(from  3^  percent  in  1975)  because  U.S.  output  is  expected  to  increase 
about  8  percent.     EC  total  poultry  meat  production  is  forecast  to  increase 
about  h  percent  in  1976,  totaling  3.3  million  tons  (nearly  two-thirds 
broilers).     Because  of  the  1975  drought  in  the  USSR,  the  Soviets  increased 
hog  and  poultry  slaughter  sharply  since  July  1975-     In  1975  Soviet  poultry 
meat  production  increased  to  1.6  million  tons  —  up  ih  percent  from  that 
of  197^.     In  1976,  however,  because  of  reduced  poultry  inventory  numbers 
on  January  1,  and  the  tight  grain  situation,  poultry  production  in  the 
USSR  is  estimated  to  decline  to  about  l.U  million  tons — near  the  197^ 
level . 

EGG  SUPPLY  -  The  egg  sector  is  still  struggling  under  reduced  consumer 
demand  for  eggs  and  a  relative  cost-price  squeeze  for  producers.  Place- 
ments of  laying  chicks  in  the  EC  for  the  period  January-September,  1975 
were  down  about  3  percent  from  the  same  period  in  197^.     This  will  result 
in  lower  egg  production  in  the  first  half  of  1976.    Most  of  the  decline 
will  likely  be  in  Denmark,  West  Germany,  Netherlands  and  the  United 
Kingdom . 

Preliminary  total  1975  egg  production  in  major  commerciaJ.  countries  is 
estimated  at  288  billion  eggs,  up  about  1  percent  from  the  197^  level. 
Egg  production  in  these  coxintries  during  1976  is  expected  to  increase 
approximately  2  percent,  or  to  a  record  level  of  about  29^  billion. 
Important  egg  producing  countries  and  their  percent  of  the  1976  total 
are:     United  States,  22  percent  or  6h.Q  billion;  EC,  21  percent  or  63.3 
billion;  USSR,  20  percent  or  59.6  billion;  and  Japan,  10  percent  or  30.3 
billion. 


FAS:FCA:DL&P  DIV. 
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DOMESTIC  TOBACCO  SITUATION 


Tobacco    acreage  and  production  may  decline  slightly  this  year. 
Basic  quotas  are  down  for  both  flue-cured  and  burley  tobaccos,  15 
percent,  and  5  percent,  respectively.     The  reductions  were  made  to 
bring  supplies  in  line  with  market  demand.     The  effective  quota 
for  flue-cured  tobacco  to  1,399  million  pounds,  1  percent  below  1975 
production  and  11  percent  below  the  1975  effective  quota.  However, 
the  effective  quota  for  burley  is  around  727  million  pounds,  14 
percent  above  1975  production  that  was  15  percent  below  the  1975 
effective  quota.     Therefore,  growers  may  still  produce  a  crop  near 
1975's  total. 

Price  supports  go  up  about  13-1/2  percent  under  the  law,  so  the  season 
average  for  all  tobacco  will  likely  rise  from  the  $1.02  that  prevailed 
for  1975.     This  projection  is  based  on  a  pickup  from  the  below- 
average  quality  and  low  level  of  export  buying  that  prevailed  for 
the  1975  crop. 

Acreage  allotments  of  flue-cured  (types  21-23)  dark  air-cured 

(types  35-37),  cigar  filler  (types  41-44),  and  cigar  binder 

(types  51-55)  for  most  farms  will  be  the  same  as  1975.     Production  of 

these  types  in  1975  was  about  equal  to  disappearance  in  the  1974  season. 

Most  of  the  1975  crop  of  these  tobaccos  has  been  sold  at  prices  above 

the  prices  received  for  the  1974  crop. 

Despite  declining  exports,  tobacco  disappearance  gained  in  the 
fourth  quarter  with  a  sizable  jump  in  cigarette  output.     Tobacco  use 
in  the  current  marketing  year  (ending  June  30  for  flue-cured  and 
September  30  for  burley)  may  exceed  the  1.9  billion  pounds  of  last 
season,  but  fall  short  of  equaling  the  1975  output.     Despite  price 
increases  and  additional  anti-smoking  laws,  cigarette  consumption 
continues  to  gain,  primarily  due  to  larger  number  of  smokers.  Exports 
are  not  expected  to  recover  until  buying  of  the  new  crop  begins  in 
the  third  quarter.     Tentative  carryover  may  increase  about  200 
million  pounds  this  season  from  the  3.0  billion  at  the  start  of  the 
marketing  year. 


ERS : CED 
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CURRENT  U.S.  TOBACCO  EXPORTS  MP  OUTLOOK 

U.S.  totacco  outlook  for  the  remainder  of  FY  1976  is  for  a  continuation 
of  reduced  volume  but  at  a  higher  value.     Japanese  purchases  are  running 
behind  1975  in  both  quantity  and  value.     However,  indications  are  that 
Japan  may    take  an  increased  quantity  during  January-June  1976  and  end 
up  with  about  10  percent  more  for  the  fiscal  year.     The  total  value  of 
all  exports  in  the  second  half  of  FY  1976  is  expected  to  match  the  first 
half.     Indications  are  that  January  and  February  shipments  may  be  some- 
what above  normal  due  to  some  port  congestion  during  December.  The 
USDA  estimate  is  $900  million  for  FY  1976. 

Unmanufactured  tobacco  exports  during  the  first  six  months  of  FY  1976  are 
down  12  percent  in  volume  and  2  percent  in  value,  from  the  same  period 
a  year  earlier.     Shipments  to  the  EC  during  December  totaled  25.3  million 
pounds  valued  at  $35  million — up  78  and  57  percent,  respectively.  Total 
leaf  exports  to  the  EC  for  the  FY  to  date  are  one-tenth  below  the  quantity 
shipped  in  J\ily-Dec ember  1975.     The  value  is  about  the  same  as  1975. 

Exports  of  Bulk  Smoking  Tobacco  rebounded  in  December  as  2  million  pounds 
moved  to  a  variety  of  destinations.     Exports  in  the  first  six  months  of 
FY  1976,  at  5.3  million  pounds,  are  76  percent  below  the  FY  1975  period. 
The  FY  1976  estimate  has  been  lowered  to  15  million  pounds  due  to  reduced 
shipments  during  the  July-December  period.     Average  value  has  also  been 
lowered  in  line  with  current  expectations  for  these  exports.     The  reduced 
volume  and  average  value  result  in  a  total  value  forecast  of  $21  million. 

December  leaf  tobacco  arrivals  (general  imports),  at  29.7  million  pounds, 
were  down  10  percent  from  a  year  earlier.     Imports  of  Flue-cured  and 
Burley  were  up  h9  percent  for  the  month  due  primarily  to  a  6.6  million 
pound  shipment  from  Brazil.     Italy  and  the  PRC  provided  flue-cured  and 
burley  imports  of  1.6  and  1.1  million  pounds,  respectively.     For  the 
fiscal  year  to  date  total  arrivals  are  off  29  percent  in  volume  and  23 
percent  in  value.     All  categories  except  cigar  wrapper  and  stems  are 
below  July-December  197^. 

Duty  paid  imports  continue  to  be  down  and  were  off  one-fourth  in  the  past 
month  and  about  the  same  for  the  6  months.     Duty  paid  imports  of  Flue- 
cured  and  Burley  were  down  61  percent  during  December  and  kh  percent  in  the 
JTily- Dec  ember  period. 
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WORLD  SUGAR  MP  TROPICAL  PRODUCTS  SITUATION 

SUGAR  -  The  first  indications  of  planting  intentions  for  the  1976-77 
sugar  beet  crop  have  been  received  for  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom.     In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  U.S.  beet  producers  intend 
to  plant  1.6  million  acres  for  the  1976-77  beet  crop,  the  same  as  was 
planted  a  year  earlier.     The  British  Sugar  Corporation  announced  a  1976-77 
sugar  beet  acreage  target  of  510,000  acres,  compared  with  U88,000  in 
1975-76. 

During  January  world  raw  sugar  prices  (f.o.b.,  Caribbean  Ports)  averaged 
li+.05  cents  per  pound,  almost  1  cent  above  the  13.27  cents  per  pound 
in  December.     U.S.  spot  prices  (New  York,  duty-paid)  of  an  average  of 
15.35  cents  per  pound  compared  with  a  cent  average  a  month  earlier. 

Both  world  and  U.S.  prices  declined  generally  during  the  month  of  January. 

In  January,  the  Philippines  still  had  about  U 50, 000  metric  tons  of  old 
crop  sugar  on  hand,  most  of  which  was  not  usable  in  its  current  condi- 
tion and  reportedly  needed  to  be  either  reprocessed  or  refined.  Since 
storage  space  is  limited,  the  old  crop  sugar  needed  to  be  moved  to  make 
way  for  the  bumper  1975-76  crop  being  harvested.     World  sugar  stocks  will 
remain  at  a  low-level  d-uring  the  current  year  since  world  consumption  is 
expected  to  be  at  about  the  same  level  as  production. 

COFFEE  -  Coffee  prices  continued  their  steady  advance  during  January  with 
the  composite  price  of  four  major  types  up  9  percent  as  compared  with  the 
December  31  level.     The  composite  price  has  now  risen  1^+  percent  since 
December  1.     The  advance  was  led  by  Brazil  as  offerings  from  that  country 
were  extremely  limited. 

The  rising  price  trend  of  the  past  two  months  appears  to  stem  from  stepped- 
up  roaster  demand  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  following  several 
months  of  hand-to-mouth  buying.     Trade  sources  report  green  coffee  imports 
into  the  United  States  of  20.3  million  bags  in  1975,  up  from  only  19.2 
million  bags  in  197^  but  still  the  second  smallest  volume  in  the  past 
5  years . 

Reports  from  Brazil  indicate  that  the  government  financed  rehabilitation 
and  replanting  program  is  going  more  slowly  than  had  been  hoped.  This 
may  postpone  full  recovery  of  coffee  production  in  Brazil  to  1979  at  the 
earliest.     Meanwhile,  in  mid-January,  the  Brazilian  Coffee  Institute 
announced  its  first  official  estimate  of  the  1976  harvest,  at  8.2  million 
bags.     This  compares  with  the  Institute's  latest  estimate  for  the  1975 
crop  of  21.2  million  bags. 
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COCOA  -  World  cocoa  bean  production  for  1975-76  is  nov  expected  to  "be 
slightly  below  the  197^-75  harvest  of  1, 535 » 500  metric  tons.  Early 
season  prospects  had  indicated  an  increase  in  world  output  "by  as  much 
as  6  percent.    World  cocoa  bean  grindings  in  1976  are  forecast  at 
1,500,000  tons,  up  nearly  5  percent  over  a  year  earlier,  reflecting 
lower  sugar  and  cocoa  prices  and  prospects  of  an  economic  recovery  in 
most  major  consuming  countries. 

Despite  indications  of  a  smaller  crop  this  year,  a  modest  stock  buildup 
of  about  15,000  tons  is  anticipated,  following  an  increase  of  85,000 
tons  in  1975-    World  cocoa  supplies  are  still  tight  and  prices  are 
expected  to  remain  firm.     New  York  spot  Accra  cocoa  bean  prices  during 
January  averaged  75.2  cents  per  pound,  up  from  December  levels  of  7^-1 
cents,  but  were  under  the  January  1975  average  of  86.1  cents. 

U.S.  cocoa  bean  grindings  during  CY  1975  totaled  206,295  metric  tons, 
off  10  percent  from  197^  grind  of  229,520  tons.     The  United  Kingdom 
grind  fell  by  22  percent  to  J2,6hk  tons  in  1975,  and  French  grindings 
were  down  by  nearly  9  percent  to  33,750  tons.     However,  the  Netherlands 
grind  in  1975  rose  by  k  percent  to  119,^00  tons,  and  West  Germany's 
grind  increased  by  0.6  percent  to  138,996  tons. 

Reflecting  high  prices,  the  value  of  U.S.  imports  of  cocoa  beans  and 
cocoa  products  totaled  $^66.1  million  in  1975,  off  slightly  from  the 
record  197^  cost  of  $1+69-1  million. 

VEGETAELE  FIBERS  (excluding  cotton)  -  U.S.  imports  of  sisal  baler  and 
binder  twines  during  calendar  year  1975  totaled  77,308  long  tons  valued 
at  $87.7  million,  compared  with  li;9,6l3  tons  valued  at  $l60,952  million 
in  197^.     Although  imports  of  agricultural  twines  were  down  sharply  in 
1975,  above  normal  carryin  stocks,  larger  supplies  of  domestic  plastic 
twine,  and  some  shift  to  alternative  methods  of  baling  hay  enabled  farmers 
to  get  through  the  1975  haying  season  in  much  better  shape  than  in  the 
previous  two  years.     Prices  of  both  raw  sisal  fiber  and  baler  twine  de- 
clined in  1975  to  levels  well  below  those  a  year  earlier. 

The  Tenth  Session  of  the  Intergovernmental  Group  on  Hard  Fibers  was 
held  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  February  9-1^,  1976.     For  the  first  time,  an 
indicative  price  range  for  sisal  and  henequen  harvest  twine  was  a 
specified  agenda  item. 
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PHILIPPINE  SUGAR  PROBLEM 

With  the  1975/76  Philippine  sugar  harvest  now  in  full  swing,  deteri 
oration  of  old  crop  (1974/75)  raw  sugar  has  become  a  major  problem. 
The  Philippine  National  Bank  (PNB)  has  about  450,000  tons  of  old 
sugar  which  is  located  primarily  in  the  core  sugar  growing  areas  of 
Panay,  Negreos,  and  Leyte.     Because  of  the  storage  and  processing 
requirements  of  the  current  crop,  PNB  has  had  to  construct  temporary 
warehouses  and  in  some  instances  have  piled  sugar  in  open  areas  just  to 
get  it  out  of  the  way. 

The  agricultural  attache  estimates  that  400,000  tons  of  this  old  sugar 
is  not  exportable  in  its  current  condition.     Substantial  discoloration 
and  a  reduction  in  the  sugar's  polarity  will  require  the  sugar  to 
be  refined  for  domestic  use  or  reprocessed  for  export  and/or  domestic 
use.     The  weight  loss  on  reprocessing  this  sugar  will  amount  to  about 
15,000  tons. 

From  September  1  through  December  31,  1975,  Philippine  sugar  exports 
totaled  only  161,500  tons  with  two-thirds  of  it  going  to  Japan.  Monthly 
domestic  consumption  is  about  80,000  tons.     Philippine  sugar  production 
during  the  same  four  month  period  was  nearly  752,000  tons.  Sugar 
production  during  January  is  expected  to  exceed  400,000  tons,  resulting 
in  January  31  sugar  stocks  of  about  1.3  million  tons.     The  need  to  export 
additional  sugar  is  critical.     Further  deterioration  of  both  old  and 
new  sugar  will  occur  unless  more  sugar  is  exported  or  additional 
permanent  storage  is  constructed. 
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WORLD  SITUATION  OILSEEDS  AND  PRODUCTS 

World  production  of  meal  in  19T6  is  forecast  to  reach  70.1  million  tons — 
8.2  million  more  than  last  year's  reduced  volume.     Add  in  the  U.S.  soy- 
bean stocks  of  September  1  and  world  meal  availability  reaches  T^.l 
million  tons.     This  is  8.3  million  tons  above  that  of  last  year,  and  the 
gain  is  a  little  over  three  times  the  average  annual  increase  of  the 
past  decade.     Although  meal  consumption  will  increase,  it  will  not  be 
enough  to  offset  this  big  gain  in  prospective  supplies.  Therefore, 
meal  is  expected  to  continue  to  be  favorably  priced  relative  to  grain. 

Production  of  world  oil  and  fats  in  19T6  is  forecast  to  be  up  by  2.7 
million  tons  from  last  year,  reaching  hQ.3  million  tons.     Oil  prices 
already  have  weakened  relative  to  meal  prices  under  the  pressure  of 
expanded  meal  demand  and  crushingSo     Heavy  foreign  competition  is 
expected  to  continue.     Besides  the  competition  of  soybeans  and  oil  from 
Brazil,  palm  oil  from  Malaysia,  and  copra  and  coconut  oil  from  the 
Philippines,  some  upturn  in  the  export  of  rapeseed  and  oil  from  Canada 
is  predicted.     Pressure  from  these  exports  during  the  year  will  likely 
hold  vegetable  oil  prices  substantially  below  those  of  last  year. 

The  increase  in  world  supply  of  oil  and  meal  for  1976  is  substantially 
due  to  the  larger  1975  soybean  crop  in  the  United  States ,  which  will 
account  for  nearly  half  the  gain  in  world  production  of  oil  and  about 
three-fourths  of  the  expansion  in  meal.     However,  the  gain  in  U.S. 
exports  of  oil  and  meal  will  not  match  the  gain  in  production  because 
of  increased  foreign  competition,  and  will  result  in  some  buildup  of 
U.S.  stocks. 

1976  oil  and  meal  forecasts  are  based  on  production  gains  already 
achieved  in  1975  for  U.S.  soybeans,  Indian  peanuts  and  Canadian  rape- 
seed,  as  well  as  projected  gains  in  1976  output  of  Brazilian  soybeans, 
palm  oil  in  Malaysia  and  copra  in  the  Philippines. 

The  key  production  decline  among  major  producers  of  oil  and  meal  is 
in  the  1975  sunflower  crop  in  the  Soviet  Union,  which  was  officially 
estimated  at  5  million  tons.     This  represents  a  decline  from  last  year's 
production  of  690,000  tons  on  an  oil  basis  and  560,000  tons  on  a  soybean 
meal  basis . 

The  sharply  reduced  1975  U.S.  cottonseed  crop,  down  28  percent,  will 
cut  1976  oil  availabilities  by  190,000  tons  and  meal  by  i+20,000  tons, 
soybean  meal  equivalent . 
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With  lower  soybean  prices  and  some  pickup  in  economic  activity,   the  demand 
for  U.S.  soybeans  is  strengthening  both  here  and  abroad.     U.S.  use  during 
September-December  1975  was  up  a  fifth  from  the  previous  year's  depressed 
levels,  as  both  crush  and  exports  gained.     Nevertheless,  soybean  supplies 
are  record  large,  and  a  sharp  buildup  in  carryover  stocks  is  anticipated. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  soybeans  dropped  about  $1  per  bushel  during 
September-December  to  $4.28  in  December.     Prices  over  the  balance  of  the 
year  probably  will  fluctuate  within  a  relatively  narrow  range,  averaging 
below  the  $5.37  received  during  February-August  1975.     The  outlook  for  1976 
U.S.  soybean  production,  developments  affecting  demand,  and  the  size  of  the 
1976  Brazilian  soybean  crop  to  be  harvested  during  April  and  May  all  lend 
uncertainty  about  the  course  of  U.S.  soybeans  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Early  January  planting  intentions  indicate  about  51  million  acres  (20.6 
million  hectares)  of  soybeans  will  be  planted  this  spring  in  the  United 
States,  3.6  million  or  7  percent  less  than  in  1975.     Plantings  are  expected 
to  be  down  in  the  Corn  Belt  where  soybean/corn  price  relationships  favor 
corn.     However,  cuts  are  also  being  made  in  the  Delta  and  Southeast  where 
prospective  cotton  acreage  is  up  sharply. 

Soybean  supplies  for  the  current  marketing  year  total  1.7  billion  bushels, 
a  fourth  more  than  in  1974/75.     This  consists  of  the  1975  soybean  crop  of 
1,521  million  bushels  and  carryin  stocks  last  September  1  of  185  million. 

With  record  supplies  and  somewhat  lower  prices,  soybean  use  this  marketing 
year  is  expected  to  total  around  1.4  billion  bushels  compared  with  1.2 
billion  in  1974/75.     The  rates  of  economic  recovery  and  expansion  in  the 
livestock  and  poultry  industries  are  contributing  to  expanded  soybean 
utilization. 

The  soybean  crush  in  1975/76  is  forecast  at  around  800  million  bushels,  up 
some  100  million  from  last  season.     Through  December  the  crush  totaled  277 
million  bushels,  17  percent  ahead  of  September-December  1974.     There  has 
been  a  sharp  recovery  in  the  domestic  use  of  soybean  oil  and  meal,  but 
exports  are  lagging  year — ago  rates.     Soybean  exports  this  season  are 
estimated  at  around  500  million  bushels,  compared  with  421  million  shipped 
in  1974/75. 

Soybean  oil  supplies  are  now  estimated  at  around  9.2  billion  pounds,  up  a 
billion  from  1974/75.     Domestic  disappearance  so  far  is  up  12  percent  and 
for  the  entire  marketing  year  may  reach  7.2  billion  pounds  compared  with 
6.6  billion  last  year.     Exports  during  October-December  were  down  60 
percent  and  for  the  year  likely  will  drop  well  below  the  1974/75  level  of 
1.0  billion  pounds.     Increased  foreign  supplies  of  competitive  oilseeds  and 
fats  and  oils  —  mainly  palm  and  coconut  oils  —  along  with  reduced  P.L. 
480  shipments,  are  bearish  factors. 

Soybean  meal  output  for  1975/76  may  reach  19  million  short  tons,  more  than 
2  million  above  last  year.     Domestic  use  is  expected  to  exceed  14  million 
tons,  up  nearly  2  million,  as  livestock  feeding  picks  up  in  response  to 
more  favorable  feeding  ratios.     Exports  may  increase  some  from  the  4.3 

million  ton  level  of  1974/75. 
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WORLD  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  SITUATION 


Meat  production  in  1976  in  the  key  commercial  markets  of  Japan,  the 
United  States,  the  European  Community  (EC),  and  Canada  is  expected 
to  be  about  ^5  million  metric  tons,  3  percent  larger  than  output  in 
1975  and  2  percent  above  the  197^  record.     Most  of  the  increase  is 
expected  to  come  from  greater  poultry  production.     Slightly  smaller 
supplies  of  beef  are  expected,  but  "will  be  equally  offset  by  a  small 
increase  in  pork  production  in  these  key  commercial  markets. 

Beef  and  veal  output  in  the  United  States  is  expected  to  expand  by 
about  2  percent  but  to  decline  by  about  h  percent  in  the  EC.     In  the 
United  States  the  gains  in  beef  production  are  expected  to  come  from 
increases  in  slaughter  and  average  slaughter  weights. 

Favorable  returns  to  cattle  fatteners  in  the  EC  are  expected  to  result 
in  continued  restocking  of  herds  during  1976.     EC  beef  output  may  show 
some  upturn  from  1975  levels  in  the  second  half  as  heavier  weight 
animals  are  marketed. 

The  forecast  of  a  20  percent  reduction  in  Japanese  beef  and  veal  pro- 
duction is  accounted  for  by  a  heavy  slaughter  of  dairy  calves  in  the 
second  half  of  197^,  which  is  now  being  reflected  in  reduced  availability 
of  fattened  dairy  cattle  for  slaughter.     Dairy  cows  and  steers  provided 
about  70  percent  of  Japan's  annual  beef  production  in  197^  and  1975. 

In  the  major  world  exporting  countries  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Central 
America,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay,  beef  and  veal  production  is  expected 
to  increase  by  about  6  percent  in  1976  to  a  new  record  of  6.5  million 
tons.     Most  of  the  gains  are  expected  in  Argentina  and  Australia,  where 
cattle  herds  have  continued  to  grow  despite  restricted  access  in 
traditional  import  markets.     In  1975  greater  domestic  beef  and  veal 
consumption  absorbed  a  larger  portion  of  production  in  the  laajor  ex- 
porting countries  than  has  historically  been  the  case.     For  1976, 
exports  from  these  countries  are  expected  to  increase  by  about  15 
percent  from  1975  levels.     This  will  still  be  about  13  percent  below 
record  1972  shipments.     These  projections  are,  of  course,  dependent 
upon  growing  access  to  the  Japanese  and  EC  markets  and  upon  slightly 
greater  imports  into  the  U.S.  market. 

Expected  declines  in  beef  and  veal  production  in  the  EC  and  Japan  will 
probably  result  in  a  further  easing  of  import  restrictions  in  1976. 
To  maintain  consumption  availabilities  at  1975  levels,  EC  beef  imports 
woTild  need  to  be  about  250,000  tons  (carcass  weight)  and  Japanese  imports 
about  180,000  tons.     These  totals  compare  with  1975  imports  of  about 
200,000  and  75,000  tons,  respectively.     There  is  considerable  speculation 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  buy  meat  on  world  markets  in  1976  to  alleviate 
domestic  supply  shortages.     It  is  expected  that  these  purchases  will  be 
made  between  March  and  August . 
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DOMESTIC  LIVESTOCK  SITUATION 


The  January  1,  1976  cattle  inventory  report  provided  cattlemen  with  a 
glimpse  of  the  proverbial  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  as  the  eighth 
cattle  cycle  in  the  past  100  years  approaches  its  final  stages.  After 
increasing  an  average  of  almost  3  million  head  per  year  since  1967,  the 
count  of  all  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  was 
128  million,  down  3.9  million  from  a  year  earlier.     The  extremely  heavy 
rate  of  cow  slaughter  during  1975  was  enough  to  reduce  the  beef  cow 
inventory  below  year-earlier  levels  for  the  first  time  since  1958. 

While  most  cattle  feeders  were  operating  in  the  black  for  much  of  the  last 
three  quarters  of  1975,  returns  to  cow-calf  operators  were  generally  poor. 
But  the  reduced  inventory  and  the  recent  pickup  in  cattle  feeding  are 
bringing  the  feeder  cattle  supply  more  in  line  with  feedlot  demand  for 
placement  cattle,  and  should  improve  returns  to  cow-calf  operators  later  in 
1976  and  1977. 

The  jump  in  fed  beef  supplies  in  prospect  for  this  winter  and  spring  would 
be  the  first  year-to-year  increase  in  3  years,  and  follows  the  surge  in 
feedlot  placements  last  fall  when  the  bumper  corn  crop  reduced  feed  costs 
and  improved  prospects  for  cattle  feeding.     The  inventory  of  cattle  in 
feedlots  in  23  States  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  totaled  12.3  million 
head,  up  more  than  a  fourth  from  a  year  ago. 

Under  favorable  weather  conditions,  slaughter  of  nonfed  cattle  likely  will 
decline  as  the  year  progresses,  bolstering  fed  cattle  prices.     But  poor 
spring  grazing  conditions,  a  dry  summer,  or  a  runup  in  feed  costs  could  set 
off  another  surge  in  nonfed  slaughter  later  in  the  year.     Unlike  1975, 
however,  such  a  selloff  in  mid-1976  would  be  in  addition  to  a  higher  level 
of  fed  beef  output. 

Pork  supplies  will  continue  restricted  through  midyear.     With  1975 's  fall 
pig  crop  down  8  percent  from  1974 's,  first  half  commercial  hog  slaughter 
likely  will  be  below  a  year  earlier  by  a  similar  percentage.     Market  hog 
prices  have  run  mostly  between  $48-$51  per  100  pounds  since  last  November, 
down  almost  $15  from  mid-October  peaks  but  still  $10  above  a  year  earlier. 
While  hog  prices  are  down,  feed  costs  have  also  moved  lower  and  profit 
margins  for  pork  producers  continue  favorable.     Last  December  hog  producers 
indicated  they  planned  to  increase  the  number  of  sows  farrowing  during 
December  1975-May  1976  by  8  percent.     In  14  States,  producer  plans  called 
for  December-February  farrowing  to  be  up  10  percent,  followed  by  only  a  5 
percent  increase  during  March-May. 

Pork  supplies  will  grow  somewhat  as  the  year  progresses,  with  expected 
increases  in  second  half  pork  production  more  than  offsetting  a  first  half 
decline.     For  the  year,  however,  only  a  small  net  increase  in  production  is 
in  prospect.     Although  hog  prices  likely  will  decline  more  often  than  they 
increase  during  the  year,   the  continued  small  pork  supply  will  keep  hog 
prices  relatively  high.     The  January  1,  1976  sheep  and  lamb  inventory 
totaled  13.3  million  head,  the  smallest  on  record  and  8  percent  below  a 
year  earlier.     A  7  percent  reduction  in  the  breeding  ewe  inventory  points 
to  a  similar  decline  in  the  1976  lamb  crop. 
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MAEKETING  PROSPECTS  FOR  TALLOW  AND  GREASE 


New  export  markets  and  nev  uses  are  being  sought  for  U.S.  tallow  and 
grease  in  an  effort  to  overcome  the  U.S.  Rendering  Industry's  current 
problems  of  declining  exports  and  profitability. 

In  19755  U.S.  tallow  and  grease  exports  totaled  2  billion  pounds,  valued 
at  $332  million.     This  was  the  lowest  volume  since  I963  and  represented 
only  kO-h3  percent  of  the  estimated  h.'J  -  5.2  billion  pounds  produced 
in  the  United  States  that  year.     This  compares  with  record  exports  in 
197^  of  2.7  billion  pounds — h3  to  k6  percent  of  estimated  products — 
worth  $5^0  million.     In  1973,  exports  totaled  2.3  billion  pounds — about 
kk  percent  of  estimated  production — and  were  worth  $310  million. 

In  spite  of  the  falloff  in  U.S.  tallow  and  grease  production  in  1975 
from  the  estimated  record  5-7  -  6.2  billion  po\inds  in  197^  to  an  esti- 
mated h.'J  -  5.2  billion  pounds,  prices  also  moved  lower.     This  was  a 
direct  result  of  the  sharp  decline  in  U.S.  exports,  coupled  with  a  modest 
reduction  in  domestic  consumption.     Fancy  Bleachable  tallow  wholesale 
at  Chicago,  for  instance,  fell  from  an  average  15  cents  per  pound  in  1973 
and  iQ.k  cents  in  197^  (the  all-time  record  in  absolute  terms)  to  an 
average  1^.2  cents  in  1975.     Inflation  adjustment  of  these  prices  makes 
the  drop  even  greater. 

Tallow  and  grease  production  costs,  however,  have  continued  to  increase. 
This,  combined  with  these  price  declines,  has  resulted  in  a  cost/price 
squeeze  for  tallow  and  grease.     The  Renderers'  costs  jiimped  sharply  in 
197^  and  1975  owing  to  the  price  rise  for  fuels  and  other  energy — a 
substantial  portion  of  this  industry's  costs.     Plant  operation  changes 
required  by  new  air  and  water  pollution  regulations  also  pushed  costs  up, 
as  did  the  reduced  supply  of  "butcher  shop"  fat  trimmings  in  1975- 

Although  these  current  problems  are  not  likely  to  be  solved  quickly  or 
easily,  some  changes  are  now  underway  that  should  assist  the  industry  in 
its  efforts.     A  decline  in  grain  prices  in  recent  months  has  triggered  a 
strong  return  to  more  grain  feeding  of  livestock,  especially  of  cattle, 
which  provide  the  largest  component  of  tallow  and  grease  production. 
Increased  feeding  is  expected  to  continue  as  long  as  livestock/ feed  price 
relationships  remain  favorable.     Higher  feeding  rates  in  1976  could  mean 
a  significant  increase  in  U.S.  tallow  and  grease  output,  up  perhaps  5-10 
percent  from  the  h.'J  -  5.2  billion  pounds  produced  in  1975. 

At  least  three  factors,  however,  indicate  that  the  industry's  main  need 
in  the  next  few  years  will  be  to  recoup  much  of  the  1975  export  losses. 
These  are  (l)  the  outlook  for  increased  1976  U.S.  tallow  and  grease  pro- 
duction,  (2)  expectation  of  only  modest  recovery  in  domestic  demand,  and 
(3)  new  competition  for  this  demand  from  the  sharply  increasing  U.S. 
imports  of  palm  oil  and  perhaps  a  few  other  vegetable  oils  currently  in 
abundant  world  supply.     A  reasonable  goal  in  1976  would  be  to  regain  half 
or  more  of  the  700  million  pound  ($208  million)  export  loss  that  occurred 
between  197^  and  1975.     If  this  goal  is  met  it  woiild  significantly  benefit 
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the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  and  help  the  U.S.  Rendering  Industry's  profit- 
ability, vhich  in  turn  should  allov  some  measure  of  price  strength  for  U.S. 
livestock  without  raising  retail  meat  prices  to  consumers. 

A  new  concept  of  a  soap-based  detergent  could  create  a  heavy  demand  for 
tallow,  well  beyond  recovering  the  export  losses  of  1975.     In  time,  this 
new  use  might  also  significantly  affect  overall  animal  and  vegetable  oil 
demand  and  end-uses.  'Most  of  the  1975  export  loss  occurred  in  established 
markets  in  Europe  and  Asia.     The  search  for  new  markets  will  be  concentrated 
in  the  Mid-East,  Africa  and  parts  of  Latin  America — especially  the  petroleiim 
exporting  countries. 
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U.S.  BAN  ON  RED  NO.  2  COLOR  ADDITIVE 


Effective  February  12,  1976,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA) 
banned  the  use  of  FD&C  Red  No.  2,  a  color  additive  that  is  widely  used 
for  foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics.     This  means  that  any  food,  drug,  or 
cosmetic  to  which  Red  No.  2  is  added  will  be  considered  adulterated 
and  subject  to  regulatory  action  by  FDA.     The  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  did,  however,  order  a  full  hearing  to  be  held 
on  the  merits  of  the  case  on  April  15. 

On  January  19,  FDA  stated  it  would  act  immediately  to  terminate  the 
provisional  listing  for  Red  No.  2  and,  therefore,  approval  for  the 
use  of  this  color  additive  in  foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics.  The 
provisional  listing  had  permitted  the  use  of  the  color  while  scientific 
investigations  necessary  for  making  a  determination  of  safety  were 
carried  out.     The  most  recent  animal  studies  of  the  safety  of  Red 
No.  2  could  not,  in  FDA's  opinion,  establish  such  safety. 

FDA  emphasized  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  public  health  hazard 
from  any  currently  available  food  or  other  product  made  with  Red  No.  2. 
Thus,  existing  products  already  containing  the  color — prior  to  February 
13  will  not  be  recalled.     On  the  basis  that  there  is  no  study  in  sight 
that  can  give  unequivocal  assurance  of  the  safety  of  Red  No.  2,  FDA 
stated  there  was  no  justification  for  its  continued  use  under  a  pro- 
visional listing.     The  law  in  this  respect  requires  that  industry  bear 
the  burden  for  producing  the  necessary  safety  data. 

Therefore,  the  order  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  {kl  FR  5823) 
terminating  the  provisional  listing  and  all  outstanding  certificates 
for  Red  No.  2. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  THE  FOOD  INDUSTRY 


IN  THE  USSR  FOR  1974-1975 


Produced  in  Produced  in 

1974  1975 


Meat,  including  offals  of  the 
first  category,  from  state  raw 

material  resources.     Thous .  tons  8623  9118 

Butter  from  state  raw  material 

resources.     Thous.   tons  1258  1230 

Vegetable  oil  from  state  raw 

material  resources.     Thous.   tons  3101  3059 

Whole  milk  products  in  terms 

of  milk,  from  state  raw  material 

resources.     Million  tons  22.7  23.3 

Powdered  milk  and  powdered  cream 
(without  a  whole  milk  substitute) 

Thous.  tons  307  316 

Sugar-granulated-total.     Thous.   tons        9447  10381 
included  in  this  number 

from  sugar  beets:  7848  7444 

Mixed  feed.    Million  tons  34.4  37 


FOOTNOTE: 

1974:     Industrial  output  (including  output  from  non-centralized  sources 

of  raw  materials)  in  1974  comprised:    meat-    9.4  million  tons. 

Butter  -  1260  thousand  tons,  vegetable  oil  -  3.4  million  tons, 
whole  milk  products  -  23.1  million  tons. 

1975:     Industrial  output  (including  output  from  non-centralized  sources 

of  raw  materials)  in  1975  comprised:     meat  -  9.9  million  tons, 

Butter  -  1231  thousand  tons,  vegetable  oil  -  3.4  million  tons, 

whole  milk  products  -  23.6  million  tons,  mixed  feed  -  41  million 
tons . 


FAS:FCA:SPD 

SOURCE:     US/USSR  Secretariat 


CONSUMER  PRICE  INBBX  -  FOOD  PRICE  INDEX 
Base  Year  (1970=100) 


27 


U.S.  Unadjusted 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  -  CCC  EXPORT  CREDIT  SALES  PROGRAM 


INDONESIA  -  Effective  January  15,  USDA  announced  a  new  $30  million  line  of 
CCC  credit  to  finance  export  sales  of  U.S.  wheat  to  Indonesia.     Credit  terms 
provide  for  three-year  financing  and  the  line  is  effective  through  June  30, 
1976. 

POLAND  -  Effective  January  22,  USDA  announced  a  new  $50  million  line  of  credit 
to  Poland.     The  line  provides  financing  of  export  sales  of  $kO  million  of 
U.S.  feed  grains  (barley,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  oats)  and  $10  million  for 
purchases  of  U.S.  cotton.     Terms  provide  for  36-month  repayments  with  expira- 
tion date  December  31,  19T6. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  -  The  USDA,  effective  January  27,  approved  an  $8  million 
increase  to  the  current  $12  million  line  of  CCC  credit  established  to  finance 
export  sales  of  dry  edible  beans,  soybean  oil  and  wheat.     The  $8  million 
increase  will  provide  for  an  additional  $3.5  million  for  financing  dry  edible 
beans;  $3.0  million  for  vegetable  oils  (cottonseed  oil,  peanut  oil,  and  soy- 
bean oil),  and  $1.5  million  for  feed  grains  (barley,  corn,  grain  sorghum  and 
oats).     Terms  provide  for  36-month  repayments  with  expiration  date  December 
31,  1976. 

ZAIRE  -  Effective  January  28,  USDA  announced  a  $1.0  million  increase  in  the 
$U.O  million  line  of  CCC  credit  for  wheat  approved  earlier  to  the  Republic 
of  Zaire.     The  current  $15  million  line  covers  export  sales  of  wheat, 
rice,  tallow  and  tobacco.     The  $1.0  million  added  to  the  wheat  line  represents 
amount  allocated  to  tallow  and  this  has  been  withdrawn.     Credit  terms  provide 
for  1-year  financing  and  the  line  expires  June  30,  1976. 

COMMODITY  ELIGIBILITY  LIST  AMENDED  -  Effective  February  1,  sunflowerseed  oil 
was  made  eligible  for  export  financing  under  the  CCC  Export  Credit  Sales 
Program.     Effective  February  5,  soybeans,  soybean  meal  and  edible  soy-proteins 
were  added  to  the  eligibility  list  under  the  program.     The  following  commodities 
are  currently  eligible  for  export  financing  under  the  program: 


Barley 

Beef  and  Dairy  Breeding  Cattle 

Breeding  Swine 

Corn 

Cotton 

Cottonseed  Oil 
Dry  Edible  Beans 
Dry  Edible  Peas 

Eggs  (dried,  frozen  and  canned) 
Grain  Sorghum 
Hog  Grease 
Nonfat  Dry  Milk 


Oats 

Peanut  Oil 

Poiiltry  (canned  and  frozen) 
Raisins 

Milled  and  Brown  Rice 
Soybeans ,  Soybean  Meal 

and  Edible  Soy-proteins 
Soybean  Oil 
Siinflowerseed  Oil 
Tallow 
Tobacco 

Wheat  and  V/heat  Flour 


INTEREST  RATES  -  Three-year  financing  requires  equal  annual  payments  plus 
accrued  interest.     Ciirrent  interest  rates  are  8  percent  for  U.S.  bank  obli- 
gations and  9  percent  for  foreign  bank  obligations. 
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COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZER  DELIVERIES  IN  14  STATES,  1973-75 
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Source:  SRS  Commercial  Fertilizer  Report. 
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WORLD  FERTILIZER  CONSUMPTION  DECLINES  IN  191^115 


Based  on  the  best  data  available  to  USDA  it  appears  that  total  world 
fertilizer  consumption  fell  about  4%  in  1974/75  from  1973/74  (table 
1).    Most  of  the  decline  took  place  in  the  developed  countries  where 
consumption  is  estimated  off  12%  in  1974/75  from  the  previous  year. 
The  decline  in  developed  countries  occurred  mostly  in  the  U.S.,  Canada 
and  France.     Consumption  in  most  other  developed  countries  increased 
somewhat  although  generally  slower  than  in  recent  years. 

Total  fertilizer  consumption  in  the  developing  countries  is  estimated 
to  have  dropped  1%  in  1974/75  from  1973/74.    Most  of  this  results  from 
declines  in  phosphate  and  potash  consumption  while  nitrogen  consumption 
may  have  increased  slightly. 

The  declines  in  both  groups  of  countries  appear  more  severe  in  light  of  past 
growth  rates.     The  developed  countries  compound  annual  growth  rate  for  all 
fertilizers  over  the  decade  1963/64  to  1973/74  was  about  5.4%  while  the 
developing  countries  were  growing  at  about  13.4%.     These  rates  of  growth 
were  generally  slowing  over  the  latter  part  of  the  last  decade.  For 
developed  and  developing  countries  they  were  about  4.5%  and  11.5%  from 
1968/69  to  1973/74.     Thus  declines  in  1974/75  appear  more  significant 
when  compared  with  long-run  trend  than  with  declines  from  the  previous 
year . 

In  the  developing  countries,  there  was  a  wide  range  of  changes  in  1974/75 
that  are  masked  by  the  overall  averages.     India,  Brazil  and  Bangladesh 
demonstrated  the  largest  declines  in  total  fertilizer  consumption.  Other 
countries,  Mexico,  Iran  and  Pakistan,  for  example,  showed  increases  in 
total  consumption.     In  some  countries  (Pakistan,  Mexico  and  Turkey) 
consumption  increases  in  1974/75  are  actually  rebounds  from  consumption 
declines  in  1972/73  or  1973/74  and  the  increases  in  1974/75  masks  the 
shortages  they  experienced  in  previous  years.     Some  developing  countries, 
the  Philippines  and  Colombia,-  for  example,  maintained  fertilizer  consumption 
through  the  high  world  price  period  of  recent  years,  but  might  show 
consumption  declines  in  1975/76. 

The  Central  Planned  countries  appear  to  have  maintained  increases  through 
the  last  few  years.     In  1974/75  total  fertilizer  consumption  is  estimated 
up  10%  from  the  previous  year.     This  rate  of  growth  is  slightly  below 
their  compound  rate  of  growth  from  1963/64  to  1973/74  of  12%  but  slightly 
above  their  rate  of  9.6%  from  1968/69  to  1973/74. 

The  apparent  decline  in  1974/75  marks  the  first  decline  in  the  post-war 
years . 


ERS:FDCD:DT 
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Table  1 — Changes  in  Total  Fertilizer  Consumption  by  Economic  Class  from 

1973/74  and  Growth  Rates  from  1963/64  to  1973/74  and  1968/69  to  1973/74 


Economic  Class 

Tota 1  Consump- : 
tion  of  Fert.  : 
1973/74  : 

Estimate  ; 
1974/75  '. 

Percent 
Change 

:  Compound  Growth  Rate  -  7, 

; 1963/64  1973/74! 1968/69  1973/74 

-Tliousand  tons 

of  Nutrients- 

Developed  Countries 

43,244 

38,055 

-12 

5.4 

4.5 

Developing  Countries 

12,401 

12,277 

-1 

13.5 

11.5 

Central  Plan  Countries 

27,952 

30,747 

10 

12.0 

9.6 

Total  World  Fertilizer 

83,597 

80,253 

-4 

8.2 

7.0 

Source:     1973/74  totals  are  calculated  from  data  supplied  by  FAG,  Annual  Fertilizer  Review,  1974. 

1974/75  data  is  ERS  estimates  based  on  data  supplied  by  U.S.  Foreign  Agricultural  Attache 
in  Unpublished  fertili'^er  reports  submitted  in  May  and  updated  in  November  1975. 


Table  2-- Historical  World  Total  Fertili?:er  Consumption  1945/46  to  1973/74 


and  Estimated  World  Consumption  for  1974/75 
Million  Metric  tons  of  Nutrients 


Year 

Year 

1945/46 

6.8 

1960/61 

28.7 

46/47 

8.9 

61/62 

30.1 

47/48 

10.4 

62/63 

32.8 

48/49 

11.4 

63/64 

:  36.3 

49/50 

12.6 

64/65 

:  37.9 

1950/51 

13.8 

1965/66 

46 . 1 

51/52 

14.6 

66/67 

:  51.0 

52/53 

:  15.9 

67/68 

:  55.0 

53/54 

17.5 

68/69 

59.5 

54/55 

20.3 

69/70 

:  63.1 

1955/56 

21.3 

1970/71 

:  68.3 

56/57 

22.7 

71/72 

:  72.0 

57/58 

:  23.8 

72/73 

:  77.2 

58/59 

:  25.7 

73/74 

:  83.6 

59/60 

27.0 

7^/75  Est. 

:  80.3 

Source:     FAO,  Annual  Fertilizer  Reviews,  1945  to  1974 


FAS:FCA:SPD 
Source:  ASCS 
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ESTIMATED  OR  CURRENT  SHIPPING  RATES  FOR  GRAIN 
FOR  U.S.  GULF  PORTS  TO  VARIOUS  DESTINATIONS 
(FOR  VESSELS  LOADING  SIX  WEEKS  AHEAD) 
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OCEAN  SHIPPING  TRENDS 


Recent  heavy  export  flows  of  U.S.  grains  have  coincided  with 
continuing  expansion  in  the  world  merchant  fleet.     At  the  same 
time  the  worldwide  recession  has  limited  demand  for  ocean  vessels. 
These  trends  have  helped  assure  adequate  shipping  for  U.S.  grains 
and  have  kept  ocean  rates  at  relatively  low  levels.     The  situation 
today  contrasts  sharply  with  that  during  1973  when  grain  exports 
surged  but  ships  were  in  short  supply  and  rates  reached  record 
highs. 

Rates  from  Gulf  ports,  which  handle  about  two-thirds  of  U.S.  grain 
exports,  have  peaked  three  times  since  1967.     The  high  point  was 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1973.     Rates  then  fell  precipitously 
through  mid-1975  and  have  since  moved  up  only  moderately. 

Although  the  level  of  rates  differs  significantly,  market  forces 
appear  to  cause  similar  patterns  of  variation  among  shipping  lanes. 
For  example,  rates  to  Japan  and  Western  Europe  have  risen  and  fallen 
together  during  recent  years.     Besides  distance,  factors  such  as 
opportunities  for  return  loading,  likelihood  of  port  congestion 
or  disruption,  port-related  restrictions  on  ship  size,  loading  and 
unloading  facilities,  traffic  volume,  and  canal  tolls  also  affect 
rates.     These  factors  sometimes  outweigh  distance.     Thus,  opportuni- 
ties for  return  loading  from  Japan  to  U.S.  Gulf  ports  have  apparently 
kept  rates  for  grain  shipments  from  the  Gulf  to  Japan  near  or  below 
those  for  similar  shipments  from  closer  U.S.  North  Pacific  ports. 

Most  of  the  growth  in  world  merchant  fleet  capacity  has  been  accounted 
for  by  bulk  carriers  and  tankers.     Tankers  alone  increased  from 
deadweight  tonnage  of  less  than  63  million  long  tons  in  1960  to 
more  than  283  million  tons  by  1975.     While  usually  committed  to 
petroleum  and  other  liquids,  tankers  can  also  carry  grain.  World 
tonnage  of  bulk  carriers,  which  typically  carry  grains,  ores,  dry 
chemicals,  and  fertilizers  increased  from  13  million  tons  in  1960  to 
145  million  tons  in  1975.     In  1960,  freighters  accounted  for  about 
the  same  tonnage  as  bulk  carriers  and  tankers  combined.     Now  they 
represent  about  a  fifth  of  combined  bulk  carrier  and  tanker  carrying 
capacity . 
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RECENT  TRENDS  IN  EXCHANGE  RATES  OF  FIVE  MAJOR  CURRENCIES 
AGAINST  THE  U.  S.  DOLLAR 
(As  percent  of  pEe-Smithsonian  exchange  rate) 


GERMAN  MARK 
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STATE  TAXES  ON  IMPORTS 


The  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  to  permit  state  and  local  governments 
to  impose  taxes  on  Imports  may  have  far-reaching  implications  for  U.S.  im- 
ports and  U.S.  trade  relations,  although  these  impacts  may  be  somewhat 
into  the  future.     Certainly  the  complexity  in  analyzing  international 
trade  developments  could  be  substantially  heightened  if  revenue-hungry 
state  and  local  governments  move  aggressively  to  take  advantage  of  these 
new  tax  sources. 


Excerpt  from  International  Letter,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago,  No.  257, 
1/16/1976. 

"State  Taxes  on  Imports  will  be  permitted  according  to  a  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  handed  down  this  week.     In  reversing 
an  1871  Court  decision  that  placed  constitutional  limitations 
on  the  ability  of  state  and  local  governments  to  impose  taxes 
on  exports  or  imports,  the  Court  rules  that  local  taxes,  such 
as  property  or  inventory  taxes,  may  be  imposed  on  imports  as 
long  as  comparable  domestic  goods  are  taxed  equally.     Prior  to 
this  ruling,  imported  goods  were  not  taxed  before  reaching  the 
retail  level  in  those  localities  that  imposed  such  taxes.  The 
Court's  ruling  will  result  in  an  expanded  tax  base  for  the 
many  localities  that  currently  impose,  or  may  choose  to  impose, 
uch  taxes  and  may  also  be  expected  to  result  in  higher  prices 
to  consumers  for  imported  goods." 

Excerpt  from  Article  1  of  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 

"No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress, 
lay  any  Imposts  or  Duties  on  Imports  or  Exports,  except 
what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  it's 
inspection  Laws:  and  the  net  Produce  of  all  Duties 
and  Imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  Imports  or  Exports, 
shall  be  for  the  Use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States;  and  all  such  Laws  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Revision  and  Controul  of  the  Congress. 

"No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  Congress,  lay 
any  Duty  of  Tonnage,  keep  Troops,  or  Ships  of  War  in 
time  of  Peace,  enter  into  any  Agreement  or  Compact 
with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  Power,  or 
engage  in  War,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such 
imminent  Danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay". 
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INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION      INDEX:  1970  =  100,  seasonally  adjusted 


Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months. 


UNEMPLOYMENT     percent  of  labor  force 


thousands  of 
persons  unemployed 

LATEST  MONTH        1  Year     3  Months 
Earlier  Earlier 


Jan  76 


7.290 


7.297  8.062 


1.4 


1.0  ' 


2.3 


1  Japan 

2.2 

Nov  75 

1,160 

830 

970 

  1.3 

West  Germany 

>^          ^  5 

2 

Dec  75 

1.184 

788 

1,274 

1.2 

France 

^  ^  4 

1 

Dec  75 

921 

660 

882 

1.9 

3.9) 


United  Kingdom 

5.2 

Jan  76 

1.205 

709 

1.089 

■2.5 

3.5 


Italy  (Quarterly) 

,3.4 

/  ^  

75  III 

653 

556 

727 

i 

6.2! 


Canada 

'5.1 

Dec  75 

713 

590 

732 

1 

1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


568743  2-76 


NOTE:  Data  are  seasonallv  adjusted  UnemnJovment  rates  for  France  are  estimated.  The  rates  shown  for  Japan,  Italy.and  Canada  are  roughly  comparable 
to  US  rates  The  rates  for  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  increased  by  about  30%  and  1 5%,  respectively,  and  those  for  West  Germany 
decreased  by  20%  to  be  roughly  comparable  with  US  rates. 
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DOMESTIC  PRICES'    INDEX:  1970  =  100 


GNP> 

Constant  Market  Prices 


Average  Annual  Growth  Rale  Since 


Latest 
Quarter 

Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Quarter 

1970 

1  Year 
Earlier 

Previous 
Quarter 

Latest 
Month 

Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Month 

1970 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Months 
Earlier  ^ 

United  States 

75  III 

3.2 

2.2 

-1.8 

13.3 

United  States 

Dec  75 

3.0 

2.7 

8.6 

4.3 

Japan 

75  III 

1.0 

5.1 

1.4 

4.1 

Japan 

Sep  75 

-2.1 

1.9 

-5.1 

-3.6 

West  Germany 

75  III 

-0.2 

1.4 

-4.7 

-0.8 

West  Germany 

Oct  75 

-1.8 

2.2 

1.8 

6.2 

France 

75  II 

1.1 

3.3 

-5.0 

4.3 

France 

Oct  75 

2.0 

0.4 

-1.9 

8.5 

United  Kingdom 

75  III 

1.1 

2.2 

-2.4 

4.7 

United  Kingdom 

Nov  75 

1.1 

1.3 

-5.6 

4.8 

Italy 

75  II 

-0.7 

1.6 

-7.1 

-2.9 

Italy 

May  75 

5.1 

3.1 

-7.6 

3.5 

Canada 

75  III 

1.0 

4.1 

-0.9 

4.0 

Canada 

Oct  75 

2.8 

4.3 

4.5 

6.8 

'  Seasonally  ati|usted. 


RETAIL  SALES' 

Constant  Prices 


Average  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


I  Seasonally  adiusted. 

-Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months. 


MONEY  SUPPLY' 


WAGES  IN  MANUFACTURING' 


Average  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Average  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Percent  Change 
Latest  from  Previous 
Month  Month 


United  States 
Japan 

West  Germany 
France 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Canada 


Dec  75 
Nov  75 
Nov  75 
Sep  75 
Dec  75 
Jul  75 
Nov  75 


-0.2 
4.6 
1.6 
2.2 
0.4 
1.7 
5.6 


1970 

5.9 
18.7 
10.7 
12.4 

9.7 
17.2 
13.7 


1  Year 
Earlier 

4.2 
12.5 
15.8 
16.1 
13.5 

3.7 
23.1 


3  Months 
Earlier'^ 

2.5 

2.5 
22.2 
21.9 

6.1 

0.9 
21.7 


Latest 
Month 

Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Period 

1970 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Months 
Earlier  - 

United  States 

Dec  75 

0.2 

7.5 

8.4 

8.2 

Japan 

Oct  75 

-0.7 

20.3 

14.0 

35.4 

West  Germany 

75  III 

1.2 

10.4 

8.4 

5.0 

France 

75  111 

5.0 

14.5 

17.4 

21.7 

United  Kingdom 

Oct  75 

0.1 

16.2 

25.0 

7.9 

Italy 

Sep  75 

0 

19.1 

25.8 

11.1 

Canada 

Sep  75 

1.0 

10.8 

12.7 

7.9 

I  Seasonally  adjusted. 

-Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months. 


'Hourly  earnings  (seasonally  adjusted)  for  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Canada;  hourly 
wage  rates  for  others.  West  German  and  French  data  are  for  the  beginning  of  the  quarter. 
-'Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months. 


MONEY  MARKET  RATES 


Percent  Rate  of  Interest 


Representative  Rates 

Latest  Date 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Months 
Earlier 

1  Month 
Earlier 

United  States 

Dealer-placed  finance  paper 

Feb  4 

5.00 

6.60 

5.81 

5.44 

Japan 

Call  money 

Feb  6 

7.00 

13.00 

7.50 

7  50 

West  Germany 

Interbank  loans  (3  months) 

Feb  4 

3.88 

7.28 

4.00 

4.00 

France 

Call  money 

Jan  30 

6.50 

10.13 

7.00 

6.44 

United  Kingdom 

Sterling  interbank  loans  (3  months) 

Feb  4 

9.43 

11.65 

11.38 

10.58 

Canada 

Finance  paper 

Feb  4 

9.08 

7.00 

9.03 

9.44 

Eurodollars 

Three-month  deposits 

Feb  4 

5.29 

7.25 

6.64 

5.70 
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FOREIGN  TRADE      million  us  $,  f  o  b.,  seasonally  adjusted 


CUMULATIVE   (MILLION  US$| 


1.911 

1.906 


1,477 
1.422 


1,490 
1.478 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Semilogarithmlc  Scale 

1976 


LATEST 
MONTH 

Million 
USS 

1975 

1974 

Change 

Dec  75 

9,325 
8,746 

107.190 
96.140 

97.908 
00.251 

9.5  % 
-4,1  % 

Balance 

579 

11,050 

-2.343 

13,393 

Dec  75 

4,765 
4.534 

54.822 
49,714 

54.480 
53,044 

0.6% 
-6.3% 

Balance 

231 

5,108 

1,436 

3,672 

Dec  75 

7,209 
6,162 

90,051 
71,206 

88.958 
65,874 

1.2% 
8.1% 

Balance 

1,047 

18.845 

23.084 

-4,239 

Dec  75 

4,344 
4,409 

52,941 
51,636 

46.388 
49.723 

14,1% 
4,0% 

Balance 

-65 

1,305 

-3,335 

4,640 

Dec  75 

i.573 
3.976 

41,418 
48.498 

37.160 
49,404 

1 1.5  % 
-1.8% 

Balance 

-402 

-7.080 

-12,244 

5,164 

Nov  75 

3.090 
3.341 

31,885 
32,159 

27,344 
34,993 

16.6% 
-8.1% 

Balance 

-251 

-274 

-7,648 

7,375 

Nov  75 

2.748 
3.098 

29,255 
31,440 

30,166 
29,375 

-3.0% 
7.0% 

Balance 

-349 

-2.186 

791 

-2,977 

568742  2-76 
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NOTE:  Annual  totals  are  unadjusted;  a  preliminary  average  exchange  rate  has  been  used  for  1  975. 


EXPORT  PRICES 

National  Currency 


Average  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Latest 
Month 

Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Month 

1970 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Months 
Earlier 

Latest 
Month 

Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Month 

1970 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Months 
Earlier 

U 1 M I cU  Old  I C o 

UcL  /  J 

i.D 

Z.J 

C  7 
D./ 

U n i tpH  ^t;i tp^ 

Dec  75 

1.6 

11.3 

2.5 

6.7 

Japan 

Dec  75 

0.3 

6.6 

-12.0 

-8.8 

Japan 

Dec  75 

-0.7 

9.8 

-13.5 

-15.8 

West  Germany 

Nov  75 

2.0 

5.4 

3.7 

0 

West  Germany 

Nov  75 

1.6 

12.4 

0.5 

-1.5 

France 

Sep  75 

-3.0 

8.7 

1.7 

1.8 

France 

Sep  75 

-5.0 

13.4 

9.2 

-34.5 

United  Kingdom 

Nov  75 

1.6 

14.9 

19.7 

16.8 

United  Kingdom 

Nov  75 

1.3 

11.5 

5.5 

3.2 

Italy 

Aug  75 

1.0 

15.3 

7.7 

18.0 

Italy 

Aug  75 

-1.9 

13.8 

5.5 

-8.6 

Canada 

Oct  75 

-0.4 

9.4 

5.8 

-6.9 

Canada 

Oct  75 

-0.3 

9.8 

1.5 

-4.8 

EXPORT  PRICES 

US  $ 


Average  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


IMPORT  PRICES 

National  Currency 


OFFICIAL  RESERVES 


Average  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Billion  US  $ 


Percent  Change 
Latest  from  Previous 
Month  Month 


Latest  Month 


1  Year  3  Months 
Earlier  Earlier 


Billion  US  $     Jun  1970 


1  Year 
Earlier 


3  Months 
Earlier 


United  States 

D.K  75 

1.3 

15.0 

-3.3 

3.4 

United  States 

Nov  75 

16.6 

14.5 

15.8 

16,1 

Japan 

Dec  75 

1.6 

14.6 

6.1 

21.3 

Japan 

Jan  76 

13.2 

4.1 

13.5 

13.2 

West  Germany 

Nov  75 

1.8 

5.3 

0.8 

0.9 

West  Germany 

Nov  75 

31.3 

8.8 

32.6 

31,5 

France 

Sep  75 

-5.0 

10.7 

-3.2 

15.7 

France 

Nov  75 

12.2 

4.4 

9.0 

10,5 

United  Kingdom 

Nov  75 

1.9 

19.4 

12.6 

21.1 

United  Kingdom 

Nov  75 

5.6 

2.8 

7.9 

6,1 

Italy 

Aug  75 

4.2 

20.6 

-2.1 

3.4 

Italy 

Nov  75 

5.2 

4,7 

6.4 

5.2 

Canada 

Oct  75 

-1.8 

9.5 

5.3 

-9.4 

Canada 

Jan  76 

5.6 

4.3 

5.8 

5.3 

CURRENT  ACCOUNT  BALANCE' 


Latest  Period 


Cu mulative  (Million  US  $) 


BASIC  BALANCE' 

Current  and  Long  Term-Capital  Transactions 

Latest  Period  Cumulative  (Million  US  $) 


Million  US  $ 

1975 

1974 

Change 

Million  US  $ 

1975 

1974 

Change 

United  States^' 

75  III 

3,500 

9,335 

-3,261 

12,596 

United  States- 

75  III 

1,580 

1,957 

-4,175 

6,132 

Japan 

Dec  75 

651 

-710 

-4,693 

3,983 

Japan 

Dec  75 

519 

-1,026 

-8.574 

7,548 

West  Germany 

Nov  75 

1,334 

4,126 

7,699 

-3,573 

West  Germany 

Nov  75 

1,443 

-1,923 

6,029 

-7,952 

France 

75  III 

-240 

442 

-5,395 

5,838 

France 

75  III 

-264 

987 

-3,165 

4,152 

United  Kingdom 

75  III 

-1,201 

-3,482 

-5,478 

2,996 

United  Kingdom 

75  III 

-796 

-4,815 

-2,735 

-2,080 

Italy 

75  II 

-10 

-471 

-4,931 

4,460 

Italy 

75  1 

452 

452 

-2,115 

2,567 

Canada 

75  III 

-804 

-3,957 

-789 

-3,168 

Canada 

75  III 

-13 

-2,144 

-468 

-1,676 

'Converted  to  US  dollars  at  the  current  market  rates  of  exchang 
-Seasonally  adjusted. 


'Converted  to  US  dollars  at  the  current  market  rales  of  exchange 
-Seasonally  adjusted 


EXCHANGE  RATES 

Spot  Rate 
As  of  6  Feb  76 


TRADE-WEIGHTED  EXCHANGE  RATES' 

As  of  6  Feb  76 


Percent  Change  from 


Percent  Change  from 


us  $ 

Per  Unit 


18  Dec  71      19  Mar  73     30  Jan  76 


Japan  (yen) 

0.0033 

20.19 

2,13 

-12.81 

0.79 

West  Germany 

0.3887 

54,61 

25.27 

9.77 

0.52 

(Deutsche  mark) 

France  (franc) 

0.2233 

10,60 

13.41 

1.32 

-0.18 

United  Kingdom 

2.0265 

-27,38 

-22.23 

-17.66 

-0.12 

(pound  sterling) 

Italy  (lira) 

0.0013 

-16,74 

-22.50 

-24.69 

-0.52 

Canada  (dollar) 

1.0038 

8,82 

0.60 

0.61 

0.38 

United  States 
Japan 

West  Germany 
France 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Canada 


Dec  66 

18  Dec  71 

19  Mar  73 

30  Jan  76 

-12.02 

-2,90 

4,08 

-0,24 

13.52 

0,25 

-11,23 

0,77 

34.56 

16,66 

11,45 

0,81 

-6.97 

5,69 

2,87 

-0,14 

-53.68 

-36,80 

-20,55 

-0,09 

-41.36 

-40,04 

-32,47 

-0,51 

7.09 

0,82 

2,80 

0.34 

'  Weighting  IS  based  on  each  listed  country's  trade  with  16  omer  industrialized  countries 
1  reflect  the  competitive  impact  of  exchange  rate  variations  among  the  ma|Or  currencies. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRICES  Monthl 


7.5 


WH  EAT  Kansas  City  No.  2  Hard  Winter 
$  Per  Bushel 


5.0 


2.5 


0 

July  1972  1973  1974  1975 
15 

SOYBEANS   Chicago  No.  1  Yellow 
$  Per  Bushel 


10 


0 


July  1972  1973  1974  1975 
1.0 


0.8 


0.6 


0.4 


0.2 


conoN  Memphis  Middling  1  '/le 
$  Per  Pound 


July  1972      1973         1974  1975 


AGRICULTURAL  PRICES  Monthly  Average  Cash  Prii 


7  5 


S.O 


2.5 


WHEAT  f.»r,:ii  City  No.  2  Hard  Winlir 
S  Per  Bushel 


5  Feb  76  3  59  4 

23  Jan  76  3.54 

Jan  76  3.57 

Feb  75  3  35  ^ 


S  Fab 


iL 


CORN  Chicago  No  2  Yellow 
S  Per  Bushel 


2  - 


1  - 


July  1972  1973  1974  1975  1  976 
15 


SOYBEANS    Chicago  No.  1  Yellow 

$  Per  Bushel 

5  Feb  76 

4.72 

29  Jan  76 

4.60 

Jan  76 

4.65 

Feb  75 

5.68 

_,4.71 

1  -5  Fob 

ll  1 

0 

July  1972  1973  1974  1975 
75 

SUGAR  World  Raw  New  York  No.  1 1 
C  Per  Pound 


1976 


5  Feb  76  13.15 

29  Jan  76  13.70 

Jan  76  14.05 

Feb  75  33  89 


July  1972  1973  1974  1975 
1.0  I- 


1976 


0.8 


0.6 


0.4 


0.2 


conoN  Memphis  Middling  I'/lB^ 
$  Per  Pound 


5  Feb  76  0.5685 

29  Jan  76  0.5890 

Jan  78  0.5746        75  - 

Feb  75  0.3930 


50  - 


25 


July  1972  1  973  1974 
100  r- 

COFFEE   Other  Milds 
C  Per  Pound 


1975 


1976 

95.25 

5  Feb  76  96.00 

29  Jan  76  95.00 

Jan  76  91.81 

Feb  75  57.05 


July  1972     1973         1974  1975 


1976 


25 

July  1972     1  973  1974 


37.5  r- 


5  Feb  76     2.68       3g  q 
29  Jan  76  2.60 
Jan  76  2.83 
F«b  75    2.97       22  5 

67 

15  0 
7.5 


RICE  No  2  midium  gnin.  4%  broliins 
lob  milli.  Houston.  Tax 

_    S  Per  c»»1. 


2  Fob  76  1 7.00 

26  Jan  76  17.00 

Jtn  78  17.31 

Fib  75  19.75 


July  1972  1973 


100 


1974 


1975 


1976 


COCOA  eohi. 

(  Per  Pound 

5  Feb  70 

72.00 

—    New  York  price  A 

20  Jan  78 

75.00 

Jan  70 

71.81 

Feb  75 

7000 

^  n.l\i 

1 

r  1 

25 

July  1972  1973 
350  I- 

FOOD  INDEX 


1974 


1975 


1978 


300  - 


250 


200  - 


150 


too 


1970  100 


Tliii  it  an  indei  compilid 
by  the  tconomlil  lot  1 6 
food  comrnodiliei  which 
enter  international  trade. 
Commodities  are 
weighted  by  3  year  moving 
averages  ol  impoitl  into 
industnalired  coiinlriei. 
1,31  Jin  , 


1975 


1976 


July  1972      1973  1974 


1975 


1978 
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